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‘THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- | Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
| Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- | oa) Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer | News, &e. kc. By writing for The Circular, its 
| friends will realize its highest value—making it an 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who | occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
wish to become acquainted with the paper ; and if | receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent | gan of the true-hearted every where—growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 


South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, ™. Y. 


to pay. 


to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—‘‘ Discontinue.” 





ee. 





Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cuutioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized, Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, w.thout relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 


an 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 

‘© Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 


‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earru 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. : 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Socicty. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of Whe Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


ing, and for the same reason. 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 


“Wanted for The Circular, 


God. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 


Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 





Support of The Circular. 


For the present, the Circular is supported, first 
and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches ; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 
Now as to the question how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Frere 
Dairy Rerierovus Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Postage of The Circular. 
The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight ce:ts a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 
It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
afew years, the postage of acommon sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tue Tri-weekLy Crrcuar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 





2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
Religion ought there- 


5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 


of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
-| bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuapter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 
Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 
Cuarrer IJ}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 
Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 
Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 
Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 
Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART I1L.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism oF CuristeNnpom. Constirutionat Curis- 
Tianity. THe Bisue on Marriage. Paur’s Views 
oF MarriaGe. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL—CoLioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tne Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Sccond and Third,) of the 
Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 


The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their story, 
a summary view of their Relizious and Social 


Printed and published at the office of The 


Number of 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


THE CIRCULAR. at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
— Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of — 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, de. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 


ligious views. Form of government. Religious CHERRIES, 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., éc. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 

Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Fiour, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

7 Orders for any ef the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

8" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 

recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 

at the usual prices. 

Tuein Mivu has recently been put in good repair, 

and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 

Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 

the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


m_ 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to exeeute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georer Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
press ‘ GeorGr Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn. N Y.’ 
—— SS AT 

Kiecrric TELEGRAPH CABLE ACROSS THE 
Nortu River.—The telegraphic cable ordered 
from Messrs. Newall & Co.’s establishment, Eng- 
land, was laid down a few days ago across the 
North River, from Fort Washington Point to 
Fort Lee, in 30 minutes. The diameter of this 
cable is three-fourths of an inch; it weighs 3,525 
Ibs., and is one mile in length. It contains a 
single conductor of copper wire, covered with two 
coats of gutta percha, and wrapped with rope-yarn, 
forming a case, over which is spirally laid eight 
galvanized iron wires, asa metallic covering to 
protect the enclosed copper conductor. The cable 
is similar to the one manufactured by Messrs, 
Newall and Co.,and laid down under the Chan- 
ne] between Dover and Calais, eighteen months 




















Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 





or by private conveyance. 
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sans ame steer et mm ayatagtedi: 
The Apostles’ Union with Christ. 


When we look at the lives and labors 
of the several apostles, when we consider 
their humble parentage and education, 
their unselfish motives and purposes, their 
gigantic performances in almost total 
want of outward means, their incalculable | 
influence not only upon their own age, 
but upon the whole succeeding history of 
the church and the world,—we are irre- 


inquire of her how she liked the wood. ‘* Oh| the instrument which God employed, as a kind of 


it is beautiful wood,’ said she, ‘* I wish you'd | 
get another load, for it lays around the pot so 
complele !’—Old Paper. 





ad 
| 


THE CIRCULAR. | 
BROOKLYN, FEB. 7, 1854. | 
The Higher Mathematics. | 


Astronomy furnishes some notable examples of 





sistibly overwhelmed with the impression | 
of a power, a purity, and a sublimity, | 
which far transcends the sphere of the} 
mere natural will, and before which the| 
geatest heroes of heathendom vanish like 
shadows. Here we everywhere feel the 
life-giving breath of a new moral creation, 
of a regeneration which reaches to the very 
center of the human constitution, and 
which can be produced only by the power | 
of the Holy Ghost <A few fishermen of 
Galilee, who, as Jews, were accustomed to 
make so rigid a separation between a holy 
God and sinful man, and to shrink from 
any mixture of the two as from horrible 
idolatry, rise to the intuition of the abso- 
lute God-man, and thereby prove that 
they themselves have become children of 
God, in whom is reflected that original, 
sinless life of the Redeemer. They can 
all say with Paul: ‘I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ (Gal. 2: 20. 
‘Their piety is thus a real indwelling of 
Christ in their souls by the Holy Ghost, 
through the instrumentality of faith, so 
that He forms the motive power of their 
whole being, and they think, speak, write 
and act by Him, in His Spirit, and ac- 
cording to His will. 

This union of the apostles with Christ 
was not, indeed, a pantheistic confusion. 
They retained their self-consciousness, 
their personality and their individual pe- 
culiarities. No true, living unity can be 
conceived without personal distinction. 
But neither was this union, on the other 
hand, a merely moral one, a sympathy of 
thought, feeling, and aim, like that, per- 
haps, between a pious Jew and Moses, 
between a Mohammedan and Mohammed, 
or between any pupil and his teacher, or 
other kindred spirits. Nextto the un- 
searchable Trinity, [Dualty we should call 
it, Hd. Cir.,] and the relation of the 
divine and human natures in the Redeem- 
er, it was the deepest, holiest, and most 
indissoluble union conceivable. It was 
a literal community of life, which extend- 
ed to the whole man, beginning in the 
inmost soul, and ending with the resur- 
rection of the body; (2 Cor. 3: 18, 
Phil. 3: 24 ;) acommunion of life, which, 
according to the sublime representation 
of the Scriptures themselves, has its orig- 
inal in the mystery of the eternal unity 
of the Only Begotten with the Father ; 
(Jno. 17: 21) its image in the tender- 
est and closest unions in the province of 
nature, the relation of body and soul, mem- 
bers and head, wife and husband, ‘branch 
and vine, Christ is not only the progen- 
itor of the life of believers, as Adam was 
the progenitor of our natural existence ; 
he isa ‘quickening spirit,’ (1 Cor. 15: 
45,) and as such, the ever-present and 
inexhaustible fountain of life. On him 
the whole spiritual existence of his people 
eyery moment depends, as the branches 
on the vine, and from him they are per- 
petually inspired anew for word and deed. 
Jno, 14: 19, 15: 5; ‘ Without me ye 
can do nothing.’ 





Goon Nature.—Dame Grundy was the 
most good natured woman alive. Come what 
would, every thing was right, nothing wrong. 
One day farmer Grundy told a neighbor that 
he believed that his wife was the most even 
tempered woman in the world, for he never saw 
her eross in his life; and for once he should like to 
see her so. ‘* Well,’ said the neighbor, ‘ go 
into the woods and bring her a load of the 
crookedest wood you can find, and if it don’t 
make her cross, nothing will.’? Accordingly, 
to try the experiment, he teamed home a load 
of wood every way calculated to make a woman 
fret. For a week or more she used the wood 
copiously, but not a word of complaint escaped 
her lips. So one day the husband ventured to 








difference between what is simply apparent and 
what is scientifically true. The sun appears to 
go round the earth, and it was so believed, until 
a comparatively late day, when it was found om 
in reality the earth goes round the sun. So the 
earth appears to be flat, but science proves it to| 
be round; it seems to be without motion, but | 


| 
| 


deeper observation shows that it is in a state of 
splendid revolution, both on its own axis and in 
orbital space. These instances illustrate the fact 
that there may be different manifestations in any 
given case according to our point of view, and 
that the phenomena which are nearest to the 
senses, are liable to be contradicted and reversed 
by deeper insight. 

This principle applies in illustration of spiritual 
experience. The believer may be said to have 
two spheres of manifestation, one representing a 
superficial or apparent position, and the other 
his interior and real position. It is the fight of 
faith to distinguish between the two—to refuse 
the merely apparent motion of his experience 
and go back in all cases to the scientific truth.— 
Now the believer is in fact dead with Christ— 
his life is hid with Christ in God. There is the 
real interior center, around which he revolves, and 
to which his being is bound by a stronger law 
than that of the solar system. At the same time, 
being clothed in a‘ body of humiliation, (Phil. 
3: 21.) and in outward contact with the world, 
there is another side to his case, giving often- 
times an experience at seeming variance with this 
fact. There are tribulations, fiery trials, judg- 
ments of the flesh, &e. 

Now what is the practical view to be taken ?— 
The question resolves itself into one like that al- 
luded to in astronomy. Which is the apparent 
and which the real motion? Does the sun go 
round the earth as our immediate senses testify, 





or shall we stand on the mathematics which prove 
the reverse to be the case? In the abstract 
question of astronomy, civilization of mind has so 
far prevailed that men readily reject the evidence 
of their crude vision, (though formerly Galileo 
vas imprisoned on this issuc,) and assent, in spite 
of daily rise and set of sun, that itis the great 
firm earth which moves, and not the sun. Their 
senses yield and bow down to the higher decision 
of mathematics. The believer also can invariably 
settle the discrepancies which may annoy in his 
experience on similar principles,—and in such a 
way as to heartily fulfill the apostle’s injunction, 
‘rejoice in tribulation.’ If he is in trouble, he has 
simply the evidence of the more external sensa- 
tions to the fuct—evidence like that which tells 
him the sun is a moving body. But he has vastly 
higher evidence of the fact that he is a member 
of Christ, and in all things more than conqueror 
through him that loved him; and faith is a degree 
of civilization, (greater than that of the astrono- 
mer,) which enables him to hold his mind to this 
higher evidence in spite of present feelings; and 
so the reality comes in and prevails against the 
appearance. He can thus ‘rejoice in tribulation,’ 
‘take pleasure in infirmities,” ‘endure hardness as 
a good soldier,’ &c.—knowing that this part of his 
experience, so far as it has an evil aspect, is but 
apparent, and that his real motion, though less a 
matter of sense, is towards everlasting victory 
and fullness of joy. Paul seems to have in mind 
this distinction between the apparent and the real 
in experience, when he says, ‘Though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. For our hght affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory; while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which 
are secn are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.’ 





An Educational Stimulus. 

It is interesting to mark the development of the 
writing gift in the progress of the Primitive 
church. “As that church advanced in experiencing 
the deeper truths of the gospel of Christ, there is 
no doubt that writing, to a very great degree, sup- 
planted oral instruction, and was regarded as the 
superior gift among them. Paul, evidently, was 








joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 


gleaned therefrom one idea which we think wor- 


yields a very profitable crop. 








manuscript editor, to give tone and character to 
the new gift. 

Regarding writing as the best means of edifica- 
tion, the education necessary to qualify one to em- 





ploy so useful an instrument becomes very desira- 
ble. By how much one loves the end—edifica- 


service of the Porte. A final peace-proposa] 


drawn up by the Western powers, and modified 
and accepted by the Porte, has been forwarded to 
St. Petersburg by a special courier. 


The reply of 


the Czar was anxiously looked for, and, it was 
expected, would decide the question whether there 


is to be peace or war in Europe. On the Sth of 


tion, unity of life, communion of hearts, &c..—by | January the whole of the allied fleet were in 


so much will one seck for an education of the most | the Black Sea. 


liberal kind. 


Two ships had been sent with 
the following note, to the Russian government of 


It is under the influence of such a motive, that | Sevastopol, conformably with the orders of the 
the members of our Community schools are un-| British and French governments : 


tiring and enthusiastic in applying their minds to 
those studies, a knowledge of which is essential to | 
the most acceptable and effective presentation of | 
truth. Education, then, with us is a self-perpetu- 
ating institution. 


The British squadron, in concert with that of 
France, is on the point of appearing in the Black 


Sea. The object of this movement is to protect 
the Ottoman territory from aggression or hostile 
acts. 
No rules of any kind are re-| preyent all collision tending to distarb the amica- 


We apprise you thereof, with a view to 


quired to keep the educational machinery in oper-| ble relations existing between our Governments, 


ation. ‘It goes itself.’ 


become a passion in old and young. 
- - a — 


The Sovereign Element. 


‘Let the peace of God rutr in your hearts.’ 
Whatever other emotions may have transient sway; 
the peace of God should have the throne of the 
heart. It should be in us like the abyss of the 
ocean, on the surface of which the winds may play 
without disturbing its peaceful depths. ‘The 
kingdom of God is in righteousness, peace, and 
Righteousness precedes 
peace, and joy follows after it; but peace is to be 
the ruling, abiding element of our life. 

Nervousness is the spiritual element which is 
opposed to peace. Nervousness is an excessive 
excitability to good or evil. There isa world of 
meaning in that saying of Christ’s, ‘Swear not at 
all; ....but let your communication be Yea, yea, 
Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil’—literally, cometh of the Evil One. 
Whatsoever is more than agrees with truthful 
simplicity—more than simply saying things are 
thus and so, is of the Wicked One. ‘This applies 
to all excess of feeling, as well as words. The 
swearing state of any passion is not of God. 

The devil has infused a fiery, inflammatory, 
turpentine element into human life, which mixes 
with all the passions, and makes them dangerous, 
There are two kinds of love—one is like oil, and 
the other like camphene. Both burn, but one is 
gentle, sweet and heavenly, and the other, fiery, 
‘The same is true of ali- 
mentiveness, acquisitiveness, &¢., kc. The tur- 
pentine element in all these passions is of the 
Wicked One. 

One very important petition of the Lord’s pray- 
er, is, ‘Deliver us from evil; or, (as it should be 
translated again,) from the Wicked One. This is 
a prayer to be delivered from neryousness—from 


explosive and dangerous. 


spiritual camphene. 
© <a 6 a 
Culture of.the English Walnut. 


braska question, for or against. 
disputed-about territory appears te be a bone of 
contention between the North and South, in 
relation to which the combative spirit on either 
side can vent itself at pleasure. 


In other words, it has; Which we are desirous of preserving, and which, 
, no doubt, you are equally anxious to maintain.— 

Ls a C4 . 

To this end we should feel happy to learn that 

you, animated by these intentions, had deemed it 

expedient to give the requisite instructions to the 


Admiral commanding the Russian forces in the 


Black Sea, so as to obviate any occurrence calcu- 
lated to endanger peace. 


RevcLiFFE, 
Baracuay D’Hivuirrs. 
But despite the pacific tone of the above note, 


France and England are daily expecting that the 
Czar will withdraw his Embassadors from their 
respective courts, and formally declare war.— 
England is actively recruiting her coast-defense 
guard, more ships are fitting out, and active exer- 
tions are being made to man the navy. 
tivity, too, prevails in the French navy-yards.— 
The operatives are ordered to work on Sundays; 
and every ship in the navy is to be fitted for sea 
immediately. 


Great ac- 


ANOTHER HENRY CLAY DISASTER. 
The papers give an account of the terrible burn- 


ing of a steamer on the Mississippi, and the loss 
of from forty to fifty lives. 
ed with cotton, and consequently burnt rapidly, 
rendering the chances of escape very limited. 


The boat was load- 


STILL ANOTHER. 
Dispatches have arrived from New Orleans, 


stating that on Saturday last, six steamboats, 
lying at the wharves in that city, were consumed 
by fire. 
are reported as having perished in the flames, 


Thirty-two negroes and five white men 


which besides destroyed property amounting to 


nearly a million dollars. 


NEBRASKA. 

Nearly every newspaper in the country, big or 
ittle, is occupied with the discussion of the Ne- 
This much- 


TROUBLE IN IRELAND. 
Considerable distress prevails in Ireland on ac- 


The monthly meeting of the Farmers’ Club was | count of the severity of the weather, and the high 


held to-day in New-York,—the subject under dis-| price of provisions. 


cussion being, ‘The Embellishment of Farms.—] ; 


At Carrick, riots were feared, 
und the military were underarms. In Limerick, 


We were not greatly interested in the debate, but | also, the population have threatened to break out: 


thy of presentation. In the course of his remarks 
the Chairman observed that the large English 


REVIVAL MOVEMENT. 
Rey. Charles G. Finney has lately been laboring 


, ! in Cincinnati, for the purpose of bringing about a 
walnut thrives nearly as well in this country as in] peyiyal in that city. 


The Central Herald (Cin- 


its native soil; and further, that it forms one of cinnati) of the 19th ult. says of his preaching:— 
the most agreeable of shade-trees, and withal, | « We verily believe that this movement is of God. 


The fruit of a single 


and that his set time to visit our city has come. 


tree near this city, is sold, in the New-York mar-| [act sabbath the preacher presented the ‘ Law of 


ket, for the sum of $50 per season. 


9 re 


The Latest News, 


God’ with great power, and many were awakened. 
** eK * 


There seems to be a deepening of re- 


ligious interest in the churches and in the Com- 


Selected and compiled for the Circular from all sourees to the} munity ; and members and ministers of yarious 


hour of publication, 





THE ERIE QUARREL AT AN END. 


denominations attend these meetings and take 
part in them. This is a most interesting and 


The two roads on either side of Erie are com- | hopeful feature of them.” 


pleted, so that there is but one gauge between 
Buffalo and Cleaveland. Yet the roads do not 
connect. 


A COURT OF INQUIRY. 
A military Court of Inquiry, ordered by the 


One of them comes into Erie on the} War department, is now being held in New-York, 


north side of the depot, and the other on the] under the superintendence of Gen Scott, to exam- 
south ; so that passengers and freight are com-| ine and report upon the loss of troops and stores 
pelled to pass through the depot, from one train | on board the steamship San Francisco. 


to the other. This arrangement is supposed to 
settle the difficulty, at least, for the present. 
BEDINI GONE. 
The Nuncio left this port for Europe on Satur- 


THE VERY LATEST NEWS. 
Tuesday, 7 P. M—It begins to snow briskly 


as we commence striking off. 





day in the steamship Atlantic. Fearing some| Late Inventions. 


disturbance, he was privately conveyed to Staten 


Island by a committee of Catholic clergymen, and | bition at the Crystal Palace. 


A steam wagon for common roads is on exhi- 
The application of 


thence put on board the steamer by the aid of a| steam power in this way is said to be perfectly 


tow-boat. 
FURTHER NEWS BY THE ARABIA. 


practicable, and even cheaper than horse-power. 


—India-rubber bids fair to take the place of 


The late battle between the Turks and Rus-| horn, shell, ivory, whalebone, and many other 
sians proves to have been more destructive than| similar substances, in the manufacture of articles 


was at first reported. 


Four thousand Russians! of common use. 


Canes, umbrella-heads, knife 


are said to have been killed. The Hungarian | and whip handles, brushes, snuff-boxes, and vari- 
and Polish refugees are being organized into the | ous similar articles are now made of india-rubber 
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beside every variety of combs. But the last use 
to which it has been applied, is, washing clothes. 
Somebody in Cincinnati has invented a wash- 
ing-machine which operates like a washerwoman’s 
hands in rubbing clothes on a board. The move- 
able rubbers are made of vulcanized India-rubber, 
as nearly as possible like the human hand, where- 
by the clothes are well rubbed, with the least 


possible injury to their texture. 
- BLO: At +o 
Not Frightened at Trifles. 

Andrew Carney, a poor boy who was blown up 
and fatally injured in the late cartridge factory 
explosion at Ravenswood, made an answer to the 
Coroner just before he died that was characteris- 
tic of at least large courage. Having taken his 
deposition (which he gave rationally) and seeing 
him inclined to doze, the Coroner asked him how 
he felt. Andrew replied that ‘he was in great 
pain, but not frightened al trifles, 





— -  ——- 


Letter-Readings. 


The friend to whom the paper-remedy was pre- 
scribed, sends us as the first-fruit of her new pur- 
pose, a little article on Cheerfulness, which we 
will insert here with a note that she appended to 
it, thinking that both are edifying. The note 
says: 

“If I do not see any of the articles I send you 
in the paper for a year, I shall not be discouraged. 
Iesteem it aprivilege to write for my own im- 
provement.” 

Her thoughts on cheerfulness run as follows: 

“Cheerfulness is one of the results of obedi- 
ence to God and of union with him. To the sons 
of God, the Bible commends a merry heart. It 
says, ‘A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.’ 
And every believer knows that he is in an unnatu- 
ral state, if he is not cheerful—that there is an 
obstruction in the flow of his spirit that is not 
healthy ; and that he is not receptive to the heart 
of Christ, for Christ’s language to us, under all 
circumstances, is, ‘ Be of good cheer.’ If we de- 
sire to be in a state that is continually pleasing 
to him, and attractive to the angels, we must let 
the spirit of cheerfulness have full possession of 
us. And why should not an ‘heir of God’ be al- 
ways cheerful—with resources of happiness so 
boundless, and an eternity before him in which to 
attain all good ?” 


We like the following expression ina letter 
from one of the Communes: “ My sister says, it 
is not natural for our family to write; that is 
true; but I am daily finding out that I am not te 
be governed by what nature has not done, but by 
what grace can do.” 


The following also, from one whose home is in 
isolation, breathes a good spirit of faith and 
cheerfulness : 

“ My outward circumstances continue about the 
same, and my internal improvement is slow. But 
it is sure, for Christ is in us a spirit of improve- 
ment, and will overcome and destroy all our 
enemies. This is the hope of our calling, and 
what we should be thankful for, and rejoice in.— 
In due season we shall reap if we faint not. If I 
should look on things seen, I should be discour- 
aged at once, but while I look not on things seen, 
but on things not seen—on God’s eternal purposes, 
I can rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. I can rejoice in the truth for the truth’s 
sake, and in the great general interest of Christ’s 
kingdom; and I mean to devote myself to that 
interest as far as possible under present circum- 
stances. I should be glad to communicate to 
them that teach in all good things, but we must 
be patient in well-doing. I am thankful that God 
has given mea heart to appreciate what others 
have written, if nothing more.” 

The following item occurs in a letter from 
Newark :— 

— spoke of girls calling at his store to 
purchase skates, and said it was becoming quite 
fashionable for girls to go a skating. TI remarked 
that short dresses would be very convenient for 
that kind of exercise; and true enough, the next 
day a lady (French, and about twenty years of 
age) called at the store to be fitted with a pair 
of skates, who wore her dress short—reaching a 
little below the knees, and buff-colored leggins 
below.” 








Analects. 


...- Be not afraid to believe you can be taught 
of God: it is the gift of the New Covenant, and 
the privilege of every soul in the church of Christ, 


.... We are bound to submit to any amount of 
suficring from God in the way of disease; but we 


a toleration of the spirit of disease—never consent 
to the wickedness involved in it. 

....If we yield ourselves faithfully to God, so 
that he can take full possession of us, our desires 
will become like the keys of an organ, on which 
he can play as he pleases. We shall find that 
God’s finger, though invisible, is on the keys; and 
that he can make most glorious music. 

.... There is infinite beauty in sincerity. It is 
the fruit and the exact measure of our fellowship 
with God. It is the victory of life and light in 
the heart. It brings us back to the simplicity 
which is true in perception and almighty in 
strength. It extricates the soul from confusions 
and uncertainties, and makes a simple problem of 
life. 

....In our love toward cne another, we ‘ wres- 
tle not with flesh and blood.’ It is not flesh and 
blood which either pleases or displeases us. The 


and repels. The aroma of love is supernatural 
and transcendental. We shall be attractive to 
each other so far, and so far only, as our natures 
are open to the flow of superior spirits. 


.... Some one has said that no scene is truly 
delightful that has not human life in it—that 
mere inanimate matter is not beautiful. This is 
true, and we may say further, no scene is really 
beautiful which does not express, not only human 
life, but also God’s providence and divine life.— 
To actually perceive the beauties of inanimate ob- 
jects, they must be viewed in connection with 
human life, and through an atmosphere of faith 
that bathes them in God’s spirit. 


...-There are various ways that an ingenious 
mind can take to fasten itself in truth that it has 
once clearly seen. One essential thing is, to make 
no provision for giving it up; never leave in your 
mind the lurking idea that perhaps in a time of 
temptation you shall forsake it, and so be afraid 
of contradicting yourself. Make up your mind 
when you see truth that has the seal of God upon 
it, that you do not want any loop-hole by which 
you may ever get away from it, but rather choose 
to commit yourself irrevocably, beyond escape, and 
cast anchor, so that in time of perturbation and 
darkness you may not lose what you have gained. 


.... The soul of any event—the inner essence 
of it—is the purpose of God; and that purpose 
exists before the event takes place. When any 
thing is to be manifested—a miracle to be per- 
formed, for instance—it is not necessary that some 
positive work should be done, but simply that 
something should be daken away, and the purpose 
of God revealed—the already existing fact dis- 
closed. Faith realizes its object in the purpose of 
God before it is outwardly manifested : it discerns 
the interior, the essence, before the form. Christ 
perceived the purpose of God concerning Lazarus 
before he was raised from the dead. 


—_ cannaipdtatinen= 
Education a Means of Fellowship. 
One idea by which we may measure 

the value of knowledge of every kind, is, 

that our fellowship with one another de- 
pends a great deal on the similarity of 
objects we are interested in and acquaint- 
ed with. To be sure, persons occupying 

a totally different sphere of life, and of 

widely different mental attainments, may 

have fellowship on a certain limited scale; 
but it cannot be perfect, or satisfactory, 
under such a difference of condition.— 

For instance, two persons who believe in 

Christ, have both an interest in certain 

lines of truth ; and as far as their under- 

standing and interest are common, they 
have fellowship. But if one is acquainted 
with a vast range of thought, branching 
out from the center of faith in Christ, 
and the other is not, it will be seen, their 
fellowship must be very much obstructed. 

They touch each other only partially, and 

naturally cannot have very much conver- 

Just in propor- 

tion as a person’s range of thought cor- 

responds with that of another, just in 
that proportion will the two be able to 
converse, and have freedom of fellowship. 

This principle we can see operating in 

our fellowship with each other. 

The main thing that we want, is fel- 

lowship with God—that we may be able 

to talk with him, and arise into free, 
friendly intercourse with him, as we do 
with each other. Our fellowship with 
him must be very limited, if we are to 
remain narrow-minded, ignorant crea- 
tures. Every attainment, in any branch 
of knowledge, increases the range of our 


sation with each other. 





should never let that submission degenerate into 
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magnetic quality of persons is that which attracts | 


ery item of true science is a manifesta- 
tion of the mind of God. Wherever true 
‘science is, there is the Spirit of truth_— 
| We shall increase our faculty of convers- 
ing with God, and extend our power of 
| fellowship with him, by every advance we 
|make into a knowledge of the things he 
{has made ; i. e., we shall come into sym- 
| pathy with his mind. If we have an 
| ambition for communion with God that 
shall be agreeable to both parties, we 
must propose to ourselves the same rule, 
looking toward him, that we make a ba- 
| sis of communion with others. We like 
to have persons with whom we converse, 
intelligent, quick to see things, and if we 
propose good ideas, to have them respond 
quickly and understandingly, and show 
that they have minds and hearts large 
enough to receive them. God likes this 
same thing; and with this idea in our 
minds, no knowledge can come amiss to 
us. Whatever increases our stock of 
truthful thought, and enlarges our minds, 
puts us more and more into a condition 
to offer God a pleasant response to what 
he wishes to say. Our minds become 
more and more a pleasant receptacle for 
his thoughts. Education, it is true, 
must be subordinate to love, but it is the 
great and indispensable engine of love.— 
In love, there must be ground of sympa- 
thetic conversation, and that of a varied 
and extensiye kind. 

We should understand the value of 
education for purposes of fellowship. It 
is not so much for any other object as 
for fellowship with one another, and the 
power of extensive sympathy, that we 
should seek knowledge. In that point 
of view, there is no branch of knowledge 
either of science or art, that is worthless 
to us. Its usefulness is not to be meas- 
ured by its own merits and results merely. 
The question is, will acquaintance with 
things increase our faculty of fellowship 
with one another and with God ? If so, 
it will be pleasant and useful to us. It 
has been said, a man, to be a first-rate 
lawyer, must be acquainted with every 
thing. He must have, at least, a smat- 
tering of every kind of science, and must 
be able to talk like a book, not only on 
law, but on theology, medicine, mechanics, 
navigation, and every thing that is an 
object of pursuit. He must have this 
ability, because he is required to deal 
with cases which come up in every line 
of things. But what is said of lawyers, 
is true of lovers. It is more abundantly 
true, that a first-rate lover should be ac- 
quainted with every thing. 

The doctrine of the world is, that it is 
so difficult to get a living, they have no 
chance to get an education. They should 
be recommended to read the account of 
Solomon’s success and the secret of it. 
At the beginning of his career, the Lord 
told him to choose what he should give 
him; and Solomon asked for wisdom.— 
And his answer pleased the Lord, and he 
said unto him, ‘ Because thou hast asked 
this thing, and hast not asked for thyself 
long life; neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies; but hast asked for thyself un- 
derstanding to discern judgment; behold, 
I have done acording to thy word: s0 
I have given thee a wise and an under- 
standing heart. And J have also given 
thee that which thou hast not asked, both 
riches and honor: so that there shall not 


eee 





all thy days.’ 1 Kings, 3. We are deal- 
ing with the same God that Solomon dealt 
with. Christ has promised us the Com- 
forter to lead us into all truth; to bring 
all things to our remembrance. Let us 
accept the gift. 








Mental Training. 

The system of education pursued in 
schools and colleges may be justly criti- 
cised, in the same way that we have criti- 
cised the world’s system of dietetics— 
Under the reign of sin and selfishness, 
people universally experience the want of 
some stimulants for their intellectual na- 
ture, as well as in the physical system, 
to bring it up to the required pitch 
of energy and activity. The true supply 
of this want is the love of the truth, 
which comes by the inspiration of God’s 
spirit ; but lacking this they resort to 
the excitement of unnatural, selfish mo- 
tives to supply its place. One great ge- 
neric stimulant made use of, is the fear of 
death. How often in our school-boy days 
have we listened to grave and solemn 
homilies about the shortness of life, the 
certainty of death, and the consequent 
necessity of straining every nerve to store 
our minds with useful knowledge while 
we were young, that we might be able to 
meet the responsibilities of this life when 
we were grown up, when we should not 
enjoy our then present advantages. 

The fear of death, while it stimulates 
to present hurried and nervous action, on 
the basis of plans laid for this life, is on 
the other hand, a most stupefying narcot- 
ic, to all exertion for the attainment of 
a true education, on the basis of a prep- 
aration for endless progression on the 
plain of eternity. Notwithstanding the 
ostensible demands of popular religion, 
that all should lay a foundation for an 
endless existence, yet by far the greater 
part of practical education in the world 
is founded on the idea, that its harvest 
must be gathered within the period of 
three score years and ten. But the fear 
of death is only the negative side of the 
evil that we have been considering. The 
love of this life, or the love of money, 
(which is the same thing, inasmuch as 
it represents all the things of this life,) is 
the positive side, This motive operates 
on the moral and intellectual nature in a 
far more hurtful way than rum-drinking 
does on the physical. A young man who 
is getting an education under the motive 
that it is to be the basis of his future 
livelihood and fame, is tempted to exert 
himself in an unnatural way—to crowd 
his intellect with undigested knowledge, 
while the growth of his spiritual, moral 
and physical being, is suppressed or al- 
lowed to expand without cultivation, 
Such a course is very unfavorable to the 
development of character ina true har- 
monic way. Its tendency is to produce 
discordant organizations, which perhaps 
may play some part in the chaos of a so- 
ciety founded on selfishness, but not in 
the reign of peace and purity. 

Our ideal of a true system of educa- 
tion, is one which does not rely so much 
on the stimulus of Jaw, or the direct pre- 
sentation of motive, as the generation of 
a genial, spiritual atmosphere, in which 
all the faculties may expand into a natu- 
ral and harmonious growth, A young 
plant under the life-giving influence of 
moisture, air and sunshine, expands into 
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all its parts. This is because its inherent 
nature is allowed to develope itself with- 
out any violent external modification.— 
So the interior springs of action in hu- 
man nature, inspired by Christ, will ex- 
pand beautifully and truthfully when 
surrounded by appropriate conditions. 

Asa plant cannot perfectly develope 
itself where any one of the surrroundings 
of light, heat, or moisture, are lacking, 
so human beings cannot grow up ina 
healthy way, where the surrounding con- 
ditions of spiritual, intellectual, moral 
and social influences, are not properly 
blended. These influences can only be 
supplied by a home-circle, which combines 
the appropriate influences of church, state 
and school. This view of education, dem- 
onstrates the perfect adaptation of com- 
munity life to the wants of human nature; 
for it is evident that these conditions can 
never be supplied on the narrow platform 
of marriage society. It is only in a soci- 
ety where religion is the leading interest, 
and all other interests take their places 
in harmonious subordination to it, that 
the surrounding conditions of a complex 
education can be supplied. 


Acceptable Offerings to God. 

Thanksgiving and praise are offerings 
which are always acceptable to God; and 
it may truly be said of the tongue, that 
its destiny is to offer the sacrifice of praise, 
and to glorify God eternally. 

David was continually offering this kind 
of sacrifice. How often we hear him ex- 
pressing himself in language like the fol- 
lowing. ‘I will offer to thee the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving.’ ‘Accept, I beseech thee, 
the free-will offering of my mouth, O Lord, 
and teach me thy judgments. ‘I will 
praise thee with my whole heart. ‘I 
will bless the Lord at all times ; his praise 
shall continually be in my mouth.” And 
God declared David to be a man after 
his own heart. 

Paul also, is another beautiful example 
of offering unceasing thanks to God.— 
He often speaks of thanking God always, 
and without ceasing. ‘T'o the Hebrews 
he makes this exhortation: ‘ Let us of- 
fer the sacrifice of praise to God contin- 
ually, that is the praise of our lips, giving 
thanks to his name.’ 

All good—even every good thing that 
we enjoy, comes from God, and it should 
lead us to him as the fountain of all good- 
ness ; and toever ascribe thanksgiving 
and praise to his name. 8. K. D, 

Newark, Feb., 1854. 
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—The Catholic Bishops of Montreal and Que- 
bec, have each of them issued a pastoral manifesto 
against the Rappings, to be read in all their 
churches. That of the latter conc!udes as follows: 


** For these reasons, having invoked the holy name 
of God--and having called to mind his ordinances, 
and the menaces of his holy law against all who 
give themselves up to superstitions, we have decreed 
and ordained, and do decree and ordain as follows: 


From the New York Tribune. 


The Omnibus and its Morality. 


partial justice which we then promised. 
question was as to the limits of feminine exac- 
tion on the one hand, and of masculine courtesy 


limit. 
Let us state an incident. Not long since we 


to the corner of Bowery and Grand, where we 
had engaged to meet our better-half at a cer- 


eastern side of the town. Our entrance com- 
pleted the number of passengers. But the 
driver drew up soon after to take in two misses 
of seventeen or eighteen, who had been shopping 
in Canal-street, and were now on their way 
home, each with a considerable parcel in her 
hand. As the stage stopped we mildly inform- 
ed the ladies that our number was complete, 
but a good-natured German who sat between us 
and the door, assured them that there was 
plenty of room, telling us at the same time that 
the stage was never full to ladies ; and accord- 
ingly as our fiir invaders entered, and the dis- 
honest Jehu snapped his whip, what does our 
frolicsome Teuton do but force them both down 
upon our timorous knees and leave us the un- 
‘livided burden of their gleesome gravities for 
the remainder of the journey ! 

We could easily have borne all this. The 
young ladies were considerate, and sat as lightly 
as they knew how. There was besides a cer- 
tain consecrating air of maiden modesty about 
them, which gave one a feeling the whilst of 
serving the higher powers, and made our def- 
erence worshipful and easy. But as we en- 
tered Grand street, and approached the Bowery, 
the anxious thought could not but intrude, 
whether or not our amiable and exemplary con- 
sort had already arrived at the appointed spot. 
A few more jolts of the omnibus, and a few 
smothered giggles on the part of the young la- 
dies, and we came to the Bowery, where we 
beheld our fond Jemima diligently scrutinizing 
the advancing vehicle. Imagine the shock she 
received when her eye fell upon our foolish 
countenance, and perceived the blooming and 
buxom barricade, behind which not our will, 
but a mistaken sense of duty alone had forced 
us. We struggled arduously out of our em- 
barrassments, and descended, treading thank- 
fully on the German’s toes by the way; but 
we found our journey unnecessary. Jemima 
felt no desire to visit the eastern side of the 
town; apparently had never felt any. Her 
whole desire now was to make her direct way 
home as speedily as possible, and we followed 
quietly in her wake, wishing every confounded 
German back in Vaterland. To our reiterated 
protestations of the truth on the subject, Jemima 
lent, after a while, a pleased attention ; and we 
may at once dismiss this aspect of the affair by 
saying that the current of our felicity fell very 
soon into its ordinary, unimpeded channels. 
But now we appeal to our readers as to the 
question of duty in this case. Wasit our duty 
to pass these damsels on to our neighbor’s 
knees, to keep them as we did on our own, or 
simply to ignore their presence altogether?— 
We have already intimated our own opinion. 
We thing it was decidedly our duty to have 
ignored their presence altogether, and so left 
them standing until the unprincipled driver 
should have been forced to disgorge them.— 
For what constitutes the rule of duty in this 
and similar cases ? Evidently the capacity of 
the vehicle. The vehicle was made for twelve 
persons. Whenever thercfore a thirteenth per- 
son enters, it is only to make all the lawful 
twelve uncomfortable. And hénce benevolence 
itself enjoins that we offer no courtesy, what- 
soever, to the intruder, but leave him to oseil- 
late hither and thither to his heart’s content— 
Of course there is no rule without an excep- 
tion. Ona rainy day one will easily listen to 
the appeal of an outsider’s necessity, and 
stretch the supply of hospitality to the full 
measure of the demand. 





**1, We renew the prohibitions of the Church 
against all superstitious practices. 

*©2. We forbid, as a superstitious practice, all Ta- 
ble Turning, or Rapping, with the intention of evo- 
king the dead, or spirits, or with the design of hold- 
ing any manner of communication with them. 

“3. We recommend all persons, for the future, to 
abstain altogether from practising experiments of 
* Table Turning,’ even in jest, or for amusement, as 
being not without danger to the week, who might 
thus be led into superstition.” 

There is something odd in the idea of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church fulminating manifestoes 


against superstition. What would Luther say ? 





== Grape-culture and the production of 
wine is becoming customary and profitable in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati. Within a circle of 
twenty miles around that city, there are 1,200 
acres planted with the vine, 800 acres of which 
were in bearing last year. producing an average 
of 400 gallons of wine to the acre, and making an 
aggregate of 320,000 gallons. 








In the city cars politeness is getting carried 
to an absolutely ridiculous extent. When Mrs. 
W. of Waverly-place, or Miss. 8. of Pourteenth- 
street, enters the car we involuntarily rise to 
proffer our own seat, because we feel that the 
car has acquired a sudden worth to our imagi- 
nation quite independent of its locomotive con- 
venience. We could cheerfully stand all day to 
accommodate s0 much womanly and unconscious 
grace. But do you pretend that we are bound 
to do the same thing for every culinary female 
who pleases to come in, fragrant with Washing- 
ton marketing? If you do, it is only because 
you are totally destitute of principle on this 
subject, as we shall presently show. Let us 
illustrate what we have to say by another anec- 
dote. The other day we were going up town 
in a Sixth-avenue car, and took a seat near the 
entrance and next Mr. b., the excellent stage 
manager of the Broadway Theater. The car 


A few days since we broached the topic of} n , 
omnibus manners, and we wish now to do it the | !ady who had seen some fifty winters, and those 
\old-fashioned ones, pushed in and diligently 


The | 





tain hour, in order to accompany her to the | q 2 
|waved the enemy into his seat. 


rapidly filled until every seat was occupied, and 
the aisle itself became herring-boned with vic- 
tims to female domination. At this juncture a 


surveyed the concatenated mass. No one 
budged. No one apparently regarded her but 


on the other; whether in fact either has any | our neighbor B. and ourself. We ourself looked 
| defiance, for we felt it. 


We placed our hands 
firmly on our knees, dropt our eyes to the floor, 


° . ’ . le j « r emile Tere) > j 2 
entered an omnibus in Greenwich street, to go | and inwardly smiled to see presumption vunce 


more rebuked. Not so.our neighbor. He no 
sooner encountered the tempestuous eye that 
impended over him, than he rose and courteously 
Was Juno 


placated ? ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I thank you. You 


seem to have pretty much all the politeness 


there isin the car!’ We glanced aside fora 
moment to see whether we were cuticularly safe 
in so voleanic a vicinity. To think of our 
losing that modest gentleman from our side, in 
exchange for this unblenching virago! And 
this, forsooth, because it is the custom of Ameri- 
sans to be polite to women. 

Undoubtedly such is our custom, and long 
may it wave! But do you call that sort of 
thing a woman? Is every thing a woman that 
wears petticoats? Is it not womanly to ask 
nothing, to make no exactions? Is it not wo- 
manly to be modest, to be retiring, to stand 
upon what is spontaneously accorded her by 
man, rather than upon what she may coerce 
from him? Woman is physically weak and 
gentle as compared with man, and every man, 
therefore, instinctively defers to her. We have 
never seen these claims disallowed. We have 
seen no woman, handsome or plain, old or 
young, who preserved any vestige of feminine 
sweetness and refinement, fail to secure a com- 
plete homage from man. We have cheerfully 
held many an Irish baby on our knee, because 
the poor timorous, and distressed mother felt, 
obviously, all abroad in such well-dressed com- 
pany, and had her hands full, moreover, of the 
twin-baby at her breast. But man will resist 
coercion from woman with all his heart. For 
it is his heart chiefly which prompts resistance 
in that extremity. It is his heart which is pri- 
marily violated by such indecorum on the part 
of woman. His heart insists upon the inex- 
tinguishable difference of the sexes, and when- 
ever, therefore, woman drops the arms appro- 
priate to her, which are modesty, reserve, de- 
corum, softness, and takes up those appropriate 
to the coarser sex, he necessarily treats her as 
one of that sex, minus the respect he owes to 
all its legitimate members. 

We had intended saying a few words upon 
the curious and interesting topie of woman’s 
inhumanity to woman in the omnibus, but this 
we must defer to some future opportunity. 


One of the worst features of popular etiquette 
is that it degrades woman, and makes her by educa- 
tion coarse and impolite. A woman is tolerated in 
conduct toward gentlemen, which they would resent 
and punish in one of their own sex. J. R. Miller 
sent us a story some time since which shows to what 
extent a woman may go in taking advantage of the 
toleration of courtesy, and it may as well be told in 
this connection : 


—I have a story to tell you about my ride. As 
the cars stopped at C., a stout, black-eyed, fierce 
looking woman, apparently about fifty years old, 
entered the cars and took a seat by my side, as I 
was seated alone by the stove. Nothing was said 
till the conductor asked her for her fare. She 
said, ‘I don’t pay any fare on this road.’ Con- 
ductor—‘ Have you a pass ??> Woman— No, but 
I have aright toone.’? Conductor— What's your 
name, madam?” Woman—‘Mrs. B ws 
soon as her name was mentioned, the Conductor 
seemed to have a better understanding of the 
case. He said, ‘If you expect to ride free, you 
should get a pass from those it belongs to to give 
them. My orders are to collect fare of all unless 
they show a pass.’ 
the highest pitch, and with her voice raised en- 
tirely above the noise of the cars, so that she 
could be heard by all distinctly, she gave full li- 
cense to her ‘unruly member.’ She said, ‘I shall 
not pay you a cent fare, unless you say you will 
stop the cars and put me off. Say that, if you 
dare to, and [ll pay—it will cost the Company 
more than one hundred dollars. The road runs 
across my land and they have always carried me 
free—let them charge me if they dare to. I’ve 
got money enough, and [Il law ’em till the day of 
Pan-cakes.’ The Conductor, who seemed to think 
he had got his match, left her, and took the next 
seat behind us, and seemed to be making up his 
mind what he should do. 





This seemed to excite her to 


As soon as the conductor left, I said, ‘What is 
the cause of all this difficulty, madam?’ ‘ Well, 


you see,’ said she, ‘ the railroad crosses my land. 








They offered me $500 damages, and I refused to 


take it. They refused to pay me what I claimed, 
and so you see I lawed’em. For six years [| 
lawed ’em, and got a judgment against them for 
ten thousand dollars damages. My husband 
wasn’t capable of managing it, so I took it into 
my own hands, and brought the suit myself’— 
Here the Conductor said, ‘Stop your talk, you are 
disturbing the whole car.” Woman— This gen- 
tleman asked me to explain the difficulty, and 
shall do so, and you can’t help yourself. Under- 
take to prevent a woman from talking—I should 
like to see you doit.’ The conductor said no 
more, and she went on with her story. 

On arriving at M—— the conductor came to her 
and said good-naturedly but firmly, ‘ You will pay 
me 29 cents or leave the cars.’ She replied fierce- 
ly, at the top of her voice, ‘ You say you will put 
me out of the cars, do you? That's what I want 
you to say!’ Conductor. ‘ Yes, I say I shall put you 
out of the cars unless you pay me 29 cents.’ She 
replied contemptuously, eyeing him from head to 
foot, ‘Well, I should like to know how you are 
going to do it,—that’s what I want to know ;’ at 
the same time holding her snuff-box in one hand 
and a huge pinch of snuff between the thumb and 
fore-finger of the other, which she applied fre- 
quently to her nose with a vehemence that gave 
no small proof of the strength of her character.— 
The conductor coolly insisted that he should have 
his 29 cents or she should leave the cars, and find- 
ing there was no way of escape, she thrust her 
hand into her pocket and pulled out a roll of bank- 
bills and paid her fare, graciously saying as she 
did it—‘ There, take it, you rascal.’ The conduc- 
tor was perfectly polite to her through the whole 
of it. As she rose to leave the cars at § , She 
said, ‘ Now [ll see what warrants I can get, and 
I'l] have every one of you conductors hand-cuffed,’ 
Thus ended this disgusting exhibition of woman- 
hood, if such it can be called. J. R. M. 








Vagaries of Science. 


At alate jury-trial regarding the Boghead or 
Torbanehill coal, various scientific men were 
adduced as witnesses to prove the mineral not to 
be coal. These gentlemen, however, arrived at 
totally different conclusions as to what the miner- 
al really was. One or more of them pronounced 
it bitumen, ‘ actual bitumen,’ and not coal. Some 
of them pronounced it not to be bitumen, but also 
not coal, As many more pronounced it shale, ‘ the 
most highly inflammable shale ever seen,’ other 
scientific men on the same side as confidently 
pronounced it not to be shale. Some of them 
could name the mineral, others could not. One, 
more knowing than the rest, could actually have 


sure, just as Archimedes could have removed the 


plant his levers. Curiously enough the conclusion 
that it is coal is now demonstrated in a manner 
which the most skeptical will scarcely dispute.— 
At a distance of about a mile and a quarter from 
Torbanehill, the same bed of coal has, since the 
trial, been found ; and there it proves to be neith- 
er more nor less thana coarse household coal, 
still, however, retaining the chief characteristic of 
the mineral found at Torbanehill.— North British 
Mail. 

‘ Men of science’ seem to be troubled quite often 
in this way. They have been especially unsuc- 
cessful of late in their attempts to explain on ‘sci- 
entific principles, the source, cause, and nature of 
certain phenomena, called * Rappings,’ ‘ Table Moy- 
ing,’ &c. These new developments suddenly ap- 
peared, and forthwith men learned in the myste- 
ries of science were summoned to decide from 
whence they came. Well, what results? They 
could not have a spiritual origin ; Oh no, the bare 
supposition would be unscientific. Some pro- 
nounced the whole affair a humbug. Several oth- 
ers said it was ‘ animal magnetism.’ Others ‘ elec- 
tricity ‘One knowing more than the rest,’ a 
certain Prof. Faraday, pronounced it to be a new 
manifestation of ‘muscular force? and went into 
many ‘ profound’ experiments to prove the same; 
but as yet he has failed to move the world, proba- 
bly because like Archimedes he has found no 
standing place. ‘Curiously enough’ the prospect 
is, that the affair will after all, have to be admit- 
ed to be an eruption from the spiritual world. 


~ id 

Co Correspondents. 

4. K.—The sequel of your experience seems to be necessary 
in order to determine the value of that portion of it whieh you 
communicated for the Circuler. We should prefer not to pub- 
lish a part before we hear the whole. 

We acknowledge the receipt of divers letters and printed 
documents, old and new, trom W. 8. H. From one of them we 
learn that J. T. Marshall (whose letter, published in the Wit- 
ness a long time ago, will be remembered by some of our read- 
ers) has become a Roman Catholic, and thinks that if Gerrit 
Smith, instead of giving $25,000 for a library in Oswego, ‘had 
given $25,000 to suppress secular reading, he would have acted 
more like a Christian,’ &c. &. We also learn from these docu- 
ments, that ‘the Beaver Meadow church is rather dull—rather 
drowsy—rather sleepy—rather cloudy—rather dark.” If W. 8. 
Hi. wants our paper sent to him regularly, let him say s0, and 





we will enter his name on our book, without requiring anything 


in exchange. 








formed or made it if he had had sufficient pres- 


earth if he had had a place beyond it on which to. 
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